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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 


CHAP. II. 
(Continued from page 499.) 


At North Wales meeting which was large, being 
first day; my brother W. B. appeared in the 
forepart and had good service; afterwards I stood 
up with a large and good opening as I thought, 
but found hard work and soon sat down again 
without much relief, which being a little un- 
usual, I ventured to stand up again, and with a 
seal that exceeded my childish knowledge laid 
on some strokes with the strength of the man’s 
pe more than with the humbling power of 

th; for if we deliver hard things to the 

le, we should ever remember, that we are 
fa and blood, and by nature subject to the 


“Bame frailties; this would lead us closely to at- 


tend to the power, and to minister only in the 


‘ ability of Truth, in the meekness, gentleness 


and wisdom which it inspires. I soon sat down 
again, and in a moment felt myself left in great 
darkness, and friends broke up the meeting in a 
minute or two after, which I soon thought was 
rather unkind, as it seemed to show a public 
dislike, when a private admonition, which I 
believe was my due, would have answered the 
end better; but when I knew they held an after- 
noon meeting, I j that I had infringed on 


the time, and the weight of the trial settled still 
1 cmeee on my wali the afternoon cook fea 
| and was very much dejected, and my ien 

» Evan Evans, an experienced minister and father 
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in the church, bid me be steady and inward, 
looking to the Lord who knew how to deal with 
his children, and gently correct, as well when 
they went too fast, aa too slow ; this fatherly ten- 
der hint fully opened my eyes; for before I was 
in some doubt wherein I had missed ; I now be- 
lieved he saw I was toozealous and forward, and 
believed also that he had the judgment of Truth ; 
this was enough for me ; I abhorred myself, and 
was in great fear that I should not be forgiven. 
Another friend told me that I only felt an op- 
posing spirit in some, whose states had been 
remarkably spoken to by me, and desired me 
not to be too much cast down, for I had the 
mind of Trath ; this instead of relieving, rather 
added to my affliction, for I saw it would have 
a tendency, if heeded, to take me from under 
the hand of the Lord, which was heavy upon 
me, and something in me said, “ Let God be. 
true and every man a liar, keep to the wit- 
ness in thine own heart, attend to the Spirit of 
Truth there, and mind its reproof:” Man 
through natural affection and sympathy may 
err, and administer false instruction, but the 
other proceeds from the Godof Truth. I would 
have given all that I had to have been at home, 
for I greatly feared that I should bring a re- 

roach on the truth, the honor whereof was 

ear to me ; I hid my distress as much as possible, 
and proceeded to attend meetings with my 
brother, whom I greatly preferred, and was 
afraid to discourage by my eomplaints. 

We were at a meeting at Skippack, and at 
another at Perkioming or New-Providence, in 
each whereof I had so much light and under- 
standing as to offer a few words, but the service 
lay chiefly on my brother; from thence we 
went to Ole , where I had a few things to de- 
liver in a friend’s house in an evening sitting 
with his family, which was large ; the friend in 
great tenderness observed afterward, that revela- 
tion was not ceased, for their states were v 
exactly en to, at which I marvelled, for 
was greatly reduced, and thought myself one of 

in ¢ 





the and most that ever trav- 
elled agree service, in which we were now 
Oia very humbling and profitable 
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for me, who perhaps but a little before was ready 
to think I knew something about preaching, but 
now knew nothing, that I might more fully 
understand that he who thinketh of himself 
‘he knoweth any thing, knoweth nothing as he | 
ought to know ;”’ to wit, that all pure knowledge 
is sealed up in him who is the Fountain of Wis- 
dom and Knowledge, to be only opened to his | 
dependent children, by the revelation of his own | 
Spirit, when and to whom he pleases. 

From hence we went to Maiden Creek, and to | 
Richland in Bucks County, being still low in 
my mind, yet favored for a few minutes in meet- | 


ings, in which I had a few sentences, and then recommend silence. 
was closed up again: I was like one who having | 
learned a few things, or rules in literal knowledge, | 


was again turned back to his beginning. 

“From thence we went to Plumstead in Bueks 
County; here I was rather more enlarged, and 
to Buckingham, Wrightstown, Falls, Middle- 
town, Bristol, and over on the ice to Burlington 
in New Jersey, the weather being exceeding 
cold, and came back again on the ice over Del- 
aware the same evening to Bristol, and thence 
proceeded to Byberry and Horsham meetings, 
and by this time I was relievedfrom the depres- 
sion’ of spirit I felt before, yet was under a humble 
reverent fear, not forgetting the meeting at 
North Wales; I was in some degree again ad- 
mitted to behold the lifting up of the Heavenly | 
Father’s countenance, which makes the solitary ' 
rejoice. From Horsham we went to a mecting | 
* appointed at William Hallowell’s; the company | 
of the man who undertook to show us the way 
not being agreeable, we persuaded him to return, 
and so were left, not knowing the way tothe 
house, which made me very thoughtful, lest we 
should miss our way, and friends would then be 
blamed for neglect of duty towards us; as I 
was thus pondering in my mind, a faith arose, 
that providence could direct, and at thet moment 
I beheld the track of a man who had crossed 
the road we were in, and felt a sudden turn of 
mind to follow the same, which made me quite 
easy ; it brought us to a field, where we found 
the fence down on both sides, and led to the 
house where friends were gathered, and we were 
not discovered to be without a guide, for which 
I was thankful, believing it to be the secret di- 
rection of kind providence, and not barely 
chance, I relate this with a view to excite such 
who may meet with difficulties, to rely on him 
alone who can show the way, and give faith to 
follow; but man must be humble and quiet in 
mind, to understand the inward gentle sense 
that Truth favors with; this small gathering 
was owned in a good degree with the Divine 
presence. 

From thence we passed to Abington and Frank- 
ford meetings, and to Philadelphia; and after 
visiting of those meetings, we turned to German- 
town, and so over Schuylkill to Merion meeting, 
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| brought me into great searchings of heart, and — 


where we met our worthy friend John Fother 9 @ 
gill, who had great and good service therein, ~ — 
with whom my brother W. 5 see to Phila 
delphia to the quarterly meeting, which began 
next day, and while he was absent from me[ 
attended Springfield and Newtown meetings; 
when he again came to me, we attended some 
other meetings until our quarterly meeting began, 
at which was our friend John Cadwalader from ~ 
Horsham, who had good service; after which — 

I returned home and was glad to sit with friends 

in our own meeting, wherein I did not see it — 
was my place to say much, but by example to 


sews © a ome ee 


— 
— 


~ 
6 


Early last spring (1737) the Lord was pleased _ 
to try me with poverty and inward want, which — 


secret enquiry into the cause, but could not 
understand that I had wilfully disobeyed, neither 
stood convicted in my mind for doing amiss, but — 
my poverty and inward want increased, with dis 
tress and doubting to that degree, that I began 
to fear I had mistaken, and took error for truth, 
and in my own imagination formed a religion, 
and for the rebellion of my youth was wutfored. 
to go on until now; and all that ever I had done ~ 
was brought into judgment and reduced to 
nothing, and theenemy endeavered to stir me 
up to impatience, and to persuade me, that my 
transgressions would never be forgiven; many 
days of sorrow and nights of sore distress I pa 


through, and began to despair of ever boholaing 


the light of the Heavenly countenance li 


n. eo 


up to me agai 3 
Towards the last of the third month I went 
to Sadsbury, to settle a dispute about the bounds’ 
of land, and having something to do neat 
Samuel Nutt’s Iron works on French creek, asf 
was going thither being alone and my inward 
sorrow and distress very great, I thought I would 
now endeavor to vent it, were it but in mournfaly 
groans, and drawing in my breath in order tov 
it in a groan ; my inward anguish seemed to burm 
like fire, and I was instantly stayed from breaks 
ing forth, for I was persuaded my passion GF 
grief if given way unto, would go beyoud. 
bounds, to the tearing of my clothés, if io” 
farther, my heart not being tender, I could net 
weep, which brought me to a more calm pause” 
than I had known for some time, and the 
was ready to say, can the good hand be stil 
near to stay me ? Oh! that I may have patients 
given, and resolution strengthene1 to continue 
seeking, and if at last I should perish, thatit 
may be at his footstool ; fora small space I had 
some hope of beholding: again him whom 
soul once loved above all things; but in a 
miles riding it began to look pleasant to me 
into some remote place where I should not” 
Be known. When reflecting thus—what! aban — 
don mine acquaintance ! violate my marriage — 
covenant, and leave my nearest connections! EF 
> ‘a 
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from the evil one, and something in me ab- 
horred it as wicked, and as it were closed my 
eyes therefrom; so that evening I went to the 
house of a former intimate acquaintance to 
lodge, who received me kindly, and in the even- 
ing brought a book containing some astronomical 
problems, and began to converse very freely 
thereon, supposing it would be pleasant to me 
as aforetime ; but Sone heavy jn my spirit, and 
inwardly thoughtful about something of another 
nature, and he soon perceiving his conversation 
on that subject was disagreeable, proposed my 
going to bed as fittest for a weary man, judg- 
ing that to be my present ailment. I was glad 
of the offer and immediately accepted thereof. 
I saw now clearly, that when my mind was turn- 
ed from delighting in that wherein our former 
friendship consisted, my company was rather un- 

tto him. I soon left his house in the 
morning, dispatched my business, and returned | 
home with as much speed as I could, without 
the least inclination to go elsewhere; I believe 
my prayer was heard; for I had patience grant- 
ed tome; 1 say granted, because no man can 
endue himself therewith, and I think my dis- | 
tress gradually abated after the time aforemen- 
tioned 


| 


. ! 

When one has fasted, and suffered the want | 
of natural food for a long season, men of pru- | 
dence will portion out the food they give to such 
with care, that strength may be increased and 
the constitution preserved healthful and sound. | 


“The Lord, whose love and care to his children, 


doth far exceed that of any natural parent to! 
his offspring, dealt with me in his tender mercy, 
giving at times by the gentle touch of his! 
lave, to feel that he had not forsaken me, which | 
ina few minutes would be again withdrawn, but 
though of short continuance, was sufficient for |, 
“me'to own it was worth all my sorrowful long- | 
ing for, and hereby he was pleased to let me ex- | 
perimentally know the value of Heavenly Bread 
by the want of it; having food and raiment I 
was now taught to be therewith content; the 
renewing of heavenly favor, and the covering of 
the Holy Spirit, so as to be admitted to stand 
before him in humble reverence with gracious 
acceptance, was all my soul craved; I neither 
wanted this man’s gift, nor the other man’s 
popularity and eloquence, but to be in meroy ad- 
mitted into the number of his family, and oc- 
cupying mine own gift to his honor alone that 
ve it. When Peter was examined by his 
whom he had denied through fear, “‘ Lovest 

thou me more than these?” the third time ans- 
wered ; “Thou knowest all things, thou know- 
est that I love thee:” He did not answer the 
question in its full extent, viz. more than these 
with respect to the rest of the disciples who 
had not denied their Lord and Master, as Peter 
had done, who was nevertheless looked upon 


>. 
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suddenly knew this project of pleasure was 
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with forgiving compassion, and therefore had 
need to love in proportion ; perhaps his honest 
confession and appeal to his master’s knowledge 
might shorten his answer ; his threefold cha 

of feeding the sheep and lambs of his Lord, 
was necessary to gain his diligent attention to 
the work of him whom ke had three times de- 
nied ; he to whom much is forgiven, loveth much 
if he is not ungrateful. No marvel that I met 
with this trial of my love and affection, who so 
often (not through fear, but the desire of indulg- 
ing my >reaturely will,) had denied, or neglect- 
ed to follow my Lord and Master who had so 
early made me acquainted with his will, and who 
now had passed by mine offences, and called me 
to work in his vineyard ; now I was made thank- 
ful for favors which before had searcely been 


owned as such; for to be preserved inwardly 


watchful, and quietly resigned, to wait upon the 
Lord, though we partake not of immediate con- 
solation by the renewing of life, is a great bless- 
ing, for which we ought to be thankful, as we 
cannot stay our own minds,norcurb our thoughts ; 
and I did believe that labor was healthful, created 
an appetite and sweetened the relish of rest and 
food in a spiritual as well as natural sense, and 
therefore I wanted not to eat the bread of idle- 
ness, and live on the labor of others. 

After this trial, which continued most of the 
summer, I was much favored with the incomes 
of Divine Love and Life, and in the winter fol- 
lowing visited most of the meetings in Chester 
County, and some few in Philadelphia County. 
The weather was very cold being about the 
middle of the tenth month when I set ont, and 
in my journey went to visit a worthy friend who 
was indisposed, and lodged at his house, and as 
we sat together in the evening, he asked me why 
I chose the winter season to visit my friends in, 
for many infirm folks could hardly attend meet- 
ings, and said he was sometimes ready to query, 
whether public friends do not take that time to 
serve their master, because they could do but 
little for themselves, I was thoughtful and low 
in mind before, and had some reasoning whe- 
ther it had not been better that I had staid at 
home, than have ventured out on the service ut 
that time of the year. Though I thought I had 
an engagethent sufficient when I set out; this 
query of his made me more thoughtful, and add- 
ed to my reasoning, but I soon recovered strength, 
and it came fresh to my mind to ask him whether 
friends could eat to supply and sustain their 
bodies in the summer, and partake also of spirit- 
ual food for their souls in that season, so as not 
to labor in the winter, and care for the susten- 
ance of their bodies, or assemble and attend 
meetings to worship and wait upon God for spirit- 
ual food for their souls ? Soamuneaienaal had 
by this query satisfied him to the full, and said 
he was glad of my visit, and hoped his talking 
as he did would not discourage me, for I believe 
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he saw it brought a damp over me at first. This | their vocation to imitate the poverty of the apog 
answer I believe was given to me for mine own | tles, and to procure for themselves a subsistenée 
help, and was encouragement to me through | by the work of their hands;’’ “they considered 
this journey, in which I had most of the time | every Christian as in some measure qualified and — 
Joshua Johnson, of Londongrove, for a compan- | authorized to instruct, exhort, and confirm the — 
ion, who was very agreeable, and in my retnrn | brethren in their Christian course. It does not 
home I felt great peace. appear that they were learned in theology ; they — 
To be continued. did not trouble themselves about those nice dis: 
tinctions and speculative opinions which haye 
Truth meets with but little favor on her first | ¢mbroiled the Catholic and Protestant churches, — 
appearance, and although her subsequent ad-| but they had sufficient learning to read their 
vance may be sure, and her final success cer- | bibles, which they did most diligently ; and im 
tain yet in the interim how tardy is her pace.— | Stead of looking to man to explain its aS kell : 
Lise they looked only to Him “ that hath the key of 
David: he that openeth and no man shutt 
ee Tee and shutteth and no man openeth.”’ : 
Pare ee Let us now turn to thi teachive of the Pro. 
| testant churches of Germany and Geneva. Ab” 
ecard | though I would not willingly disparage their 
(Coneluded:from page 511.) services to mankind, nor detract from their well. — 
The main body of the Waldenses in Piedmont, | earned reputation, yet, I fully concur in the'te 
“in the year 1555, had embraced the Reforma- | mark of a British historian, that “the Refor 
tion, and had suffered it to be publicly preached.” | mers, with all their zeal and learning, were babes 
This increased the bitter feelings of the Catho-' in scriptural knowledge when compared with 
lies towards them, who required them, “if any the more illiterate Waldenses, particularly in 
teachers came among them from Geneva, they regard to the nature of the kingdom of Christ, 
should discover or apprehend them upon pain of and its institutions, laws, and worship in gé 
death.” A severe persecution ensued, and the ral. Luther, for instance, besides that both he 
duke of Savoy, instigated by the pope, made and Calvin always contended for a form of na 
war upon them. They resisted; and a bloody tional Christianity, a principle which, the mé 
conflict ensued, during which “ the soldiers burnt ment it is received into the mind, must nécé 
all the people they took.” sarily darken it as to the rature of the kingdom — 
When we reflect that the Waldenses of Pied- of Christ, Luther, with all his zeal against pope-_ 
mont had dissented from the church of Rome ry, was never able to disentangle his own mind 
and borne an open testimony against its corrup- from the inexplicable doctrine of transubstantid- 
tions for at least seven hundred years previous tion, which he had imbibed in the church ¢f 
to the Reformation, and although often persecu- Rome. He, indeed, changed the name, but 
ted, their numbers continued to increase and he retained all the absurdity of the thing. “He 
spread to other countries, we may reasonably rejected the word transubstantiation, that is, the 
conelude that some change must then have taken bread and wine were not changed into the sub- - 
place which increased the rancour of their ene- stance of the body ard blood of Christ, but the — 
mies. “Previous to that time “they prohibited body and blood of Christ were really and actdal 
or condemned in their society ali wars and suits ly present in the elements of bread and wine, aid | 
at law, all attempts towards the acquisition of were therefore literally eaten and drunk by the 
wealth, the infliction of capital punishment, se//- communicants.” “ And with respect to Calvin,” — 
defence against ‘unjust violence, did oaths of all says the same author, “it is manifest that thé 
kinds.” Soon after the pastors from Geneva leading, and to me, at least, the most hateful 
came among them they began to defend them-' feature, in all the multiform character of 
selves ; one hundred years later “they are said adhered to him through life ; I mean the spirit © 
to have fought more like lions than men,” and of persecution. Holding, as I do, many @0e” 
subsequently they volunteered their services to trinal sentiments in commém with Calvin, Tam 
fight the battles of their sovereign against the prompted to speak my opinion of him with thé — 
Genoese. as reserve. F vegirk him as a man whom the 
The character of a people is generally mould- Creator had endowed with transcendant ta * 
ed, or at least modified by their religious teach- and have no doubt that he knew what ‘fess — 
ers; end it has passed into a proverb, ‘‘like and blood could never reveal to him.’” *”” wi 
priest, like people.” “No mere man probably ever surpassed Cal¥itt 
The’ ministers of the ancient Waldenses did | in his indefatigable labors, according to ‘the 
not follow preaching as a trade or profession ; | measure of ‘his bodily strength, in making ean 






































HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES SINCE THE REFOR- 
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“they were not paid or pensioned,” but “ they | to others the unsearchable riches of Christ Jesus, — 
maintained,” says Moshiem, “that the rulers | both from the pulpit and the press; and his Die 
and ministers of the church were obliged by terest enemies cannot deny that the 











" lence of Servetus had become intolerable.’”’ His 
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the Reformation was wonderfully accelerated b 
his means. Yet with all these excellencies, Cal- 
yin. was a persecutor! He had yet to learn, or 
at.least have to practice that simple lesson of the 
kingdom of heaven, Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you do ye even so unto them. 
Calvin could never comprehend how another 
man-could have as great a right to think wrong, 
as he himself had to think right! and that it is 
the sole prerogative of the King of Zion to pun- 
ish his enemies and the corrupters of his truth. 
Upon this point his judgment was perverted by 
the principles of his education, and, unhappily for 
his own character and the cause of truth, his 
conduct was founded upon his erroneous judg- 
ment. His behaviour throughout the whole affair 
of Servetus is too well known to need any ex- 
planation,in this place; but I conceive it to be 
the imperative duty of every friend to toleration 
and the: rights of conscience to express their 
marked abhorrened of this part of the character 
of Calvin.” The transaction here alluded to I 
will briefly notice. Michael Servetus, a Span- 
ish physician who had settled at Vienne in 
France, published some works concerning the 
doctrines of Christianity, which gave offence to 
both Catholics and Protestants. ‘“ Having es- 
caped from Vienne, and happening to come to 
Geneva in his retreat to Naples, Calvin ‘ procur- 
ed his apprehension and imprisonment.’ He 
was brought to trial. After various delays he 
was sentenced to be burnt alive, ‘ for having set 
himself in array agaivst the Divine Majesty and 
the Holy Trinity ; and the dreadful sentence was 
executed that same day on which it was pro- 
nounced.” The writer of the article (entitled 
Calvin) in the Edinburg Encyclopedia from 
which I have extracted this account appears. to 
be an advocate of Calvin, to whom, he says, 
“the daring impiety and presumptuous inso- 


lampadius, and even the gentle, Melancthon, ap- 
proved of the measure.” 

Here we discern the cause why the Catholic 
priests and the pope were so much incensed 
against the Waldenses for receiving the Protes- 
tant teachers of Geneva; these teachers were of 
the same spirit as themselves, “ the persecuting 
spirit of popery was insensibly retained,” and 
they were instramental in changing the charac- 
ter of the simple and inoffensive Waldenses from 
the nature of the lamb to that of the lion. 

So long as they remained under the teachings 
of their native barbs, or ministers, who were 
husbandmen and mechanics little accustomed to 
controversy, they excited less suspicion and alarm 
than afterwards, when under the pastoral charge 
of men versed in theology, and animated with an 
ardent proselyting zeal. It may be gupposed by 
some, that there was nothing in the doctrines of 
the Reformers of Germany and Switzerland that 
led to persecution ; but rather, that it was the 
result of education and the spirit of the age. 
From this sentiment I must dissent ; for it ap- 
pears evident to me, that any system of doc- 
trines which restricts the salvation of mankind 
to any set of opinions whatever, must lead to 
persecution when supported by numbers and ac- 
compained by temporal power. The religion of 
Jesus Christ does not consist in opinions, but in 
principles. He enjoined upon his followers no 
creed, he instituted no ceremonies; but he di- 
rected his disciples to. wait for the teachings of 
the comforter or “ Spirit of Truth,” which, said 
he, will lead. you into all Truth, and “ by this 
shall ali men know that ye are my disciples if ye 
have love one towards another.” 

A man may conscientiously differ from others 
in opinion, he may even entertain. erroneous 
opinions, (as most men probably do) but if Ais 
heart is right towards God, if the principles that 
actuate his conduct are the fruits of the spirit, 
love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, and temperance, then is he 
a disciple of Christ, and a subject of his spirit- 
ual kingdom... peas 

Now it appears that these liberal and tolerant 
doctrines of Christianity were not clearly per- 
ceived by the Reformers; they taught that cer- 
tain opinions which they held with regard to the 
trinity and atonement were essential to salvation, 
and when they became possessed of temporal 
power they were easily persuaded to exercise it in ° 
order to compel men to come into what they con- 
sidered the fold of Christ. 

The same intolerant views, when accompanied 
by temporal power, will always lead to persece- 
tion, and especially when the interests of the 
priesthood are cactanee by ‘the desertion of 
_ The Reformed Swiss Cantons were unanimous | their followers. 
in exhorting the council of Geneva o punish the|. From the facts here related, we ma draw 
wicked man ; and to put it out of his power to in-| many instructive conclusions, to two of which 
crease heresy. Faral, Viret, Bucer, Beza, Cico- | only L.will eall the reader's attention. 











































impiety was, doubtless, a denial of the trinita- 
rian doctrines, and his presumption consisted in 
thinking differently from his persecutors. 

The same writer informs us that “ the princi- 
ples of toleration were as yet but imperfectly un- 
derstood. Even those who formally recognized 
them had not imbibed their genuine spirit. And 
the persecuting temper of popery was insensibly 
retained, after men had discovered its corrup- 
tions and emancipated themselves in a great mea- 
sure from its yoke. This was the case in every 
place where the Reformation existed, and with 
every sect of Christians that was possessed of 
power.” ‘It appears, too, that the proceedings 
against Servetus received the approbation of 


almost all the eminent ecclesiastics who then flour- 
ished. 
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First. The ministers of Christ, like the apos- 
tles and teachers of the primitive church, should 
not Jook to man for their reward, nor seek for 
their weapons in the schools of theology; nor 
should the people to whom they minister permit 
them to be “as lords over God’s heritage,” but 
require them to be “ examples to the flock.” 1 
Pet. v. 3. 

Secondly. The triumphs of the religion of 
Jesus Christ have always been achieved through 
suffering, and never by resistance or violence. 

He did not exert his miraculous power to de- 
stroy his enemies, but he laid down his life to 
save them ; and the apostles, when brought un- 
der the baptizing power of the holy spirit, cheer- 
fully followed in the footsteps of their Master. 
In like manner their successors, the martyrs of 
the primitive church and the faithful followers 
of Christ in each succeeding age, have been 
made willing to drink of the cup that he drank 
of, and thus “to fill up that which is behind 
of the afflictions of Christ, for his body’s sake, 
which is the church.” Col. i. 24. Although 
we can but deplore the wickedness of those cruel 
men who have subjected the faithful to persecu- 
tion and death, we must admire the wisdom and 
adore the goodness of God who so filled the hearts 
of bis servants with divine love, that they could 
rejoice in the midst of sufferings, and triumph 
even in death over aj] the powers of darkness and 
wickedness of men. 

But may we not boldly affirm that there is no 
other way in which the strongholds of supersti- 
tion and error can be so effectually assailed as by 
the meek example and patient suffering of the 
faithful. If we attempt to reclaim mankind 
from their error by physical force, or even by 
harsh invective, we rouse in them the spirit of 
resistance and defeat our purpose; but he who 
is actuated by that meek and gentle spirit which 
breathes peace on earth and good will to men, 
becomes willing to suffer rather than contend ; 
and thus addressing himself to the best feelings 
of the human heart he “overcomes evil with 
good,” destroys error by the weapons of truth, and 
triumphs over hatred by the power of divine love. 





HOW TO RETAIN A GOOD FACE. 


A correspondent of The Home Journal has 
some good ideas on the importance of mental 
activity in retaining a good face. He’ says: 

‘‘We were speaking of handsome men the 
other evening, and I was wondering why K. had 
so lost the beauty for which, five years ago, he 
was so famous. ‘Qh, it’s because he never did 
anything.’ said B; ‘he never worked, thought, 
or suffered. You must have the mind chiselling 
away at the features, if you want handsome mid- 
die-aged men.’ Since hearing that remark, I 
have been on the watch to see whether it is gener- 
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ally true, and it is. 


ing his fine lines in repair, and constantly going 
over his face to improve the original design.” 





From “Once a Week.” 


THE DUST IN A SUNBEAM. 


You must frequently have watched the whirl. 
ing cloud of dust in the sunbeam aslant a some- 
what darkened room; and perhaps were a little 
staggered at this sudden revelation of the invis. 
ible air not being quite so pure as you had im- 
agined. It is true that unless your housemaid 
is'a woman of stern conscientiousness, the mor- 
tal enemy of spiders, implacable on the subject 
of cleanliness,—(a housemaid, in short, who 
never advertises in the “‘Times,”’ but is a tradi- 
tion of the days that are gone)—you must, On 
more than one occasion, have found a layer of 
dust collected on your books, portfolio, or table, 
dust piled up in the corners of the picture-frame, 
dust covering your microscope case, dust gath- 
ering in the carvings of the pianoforte legs, dust 
on the looking-glasses, dust on the windows, 
dust everywhere. And this you know must 
have been transported by the atmosphere. Bat 


you are not astonished. The atmosphere is an | 
energetic Pickford. It carries clouds of dust on - 


every highway, and sweeps the sands over the 
fields and hedges. Nay, it is said to catch up 
quantities of frogs, and whirl them away to dis- 
tant spots, where they fall like hailstones of @ 
larger growth. But you are not bound to be 
lieve this. Nor need you be more credulous of 
the showers of herrings which are also recorded, 
There is evidence enough of the transportidg 


power of the air, without falling into exaggera- - 


tions. By slow deposits from the air, the tem- 
ples of Egypt, Greece, and Rome are now, to @ 
great extent, buried below the surface; and you 
have often to descend a flight of steps to get 
upon the ancient soil. 

It is probable, however, that while you were 
perfectly familiar with the idea of the atnioe 
phere carrying clouds of dust, on occasions, you 
never thought of the atmosphere being constet- 
ly loaded with dust, which was constantly being 
deposited and constantly renewed. This sun- 
beam has made the fact visible. It has lighted 
up the tiny cloud of dust, which we see to be 
restlessly whirling. 

Suppose we examine this dust, and see of what 
it is composed. Restrain your surprise : the 
thing is perfectly feasible. 
ible and unsuspected till the revealing sunbeam 


made us aware of its presence ; and now the — 


microscope, which deals with the invisible, 
shall reveal its nature. For, in consequence 


the united labors of hundreds of patient work-— 


A handsome man who does _ 
nothing but eat and drink, grows flabby, and the 
fine lines of his features are lost; but the hard — 
thinker has an admirable sculptor at work, keep. — 


The dust was invi — 
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ers, we can now distinguish with unerring cer- 
tainty whether a tiny blood-stain is the blood of 
man, a pig, a bird, a frog, or a fish; whether a 
single fragment of hair is the hair of a mole or 
of a mouse, of a rabbit or of a cat, of a Celt or 
of a Saxon; whether a minute fibre is of cotton, 
or linen, or silk; whether a particle of dust is 
of flint, chalk, or brick; and we do this with the 
same precision as if we were distinguishing one 
animal from another, or one substance from 
another. Ifthe characters are not sufficiently 
marked to the eye, we call in the aid of chemical 
tests. Equipped thus with a knowledge of 
marks by which to distinguish the separate par- 
ticles, let us place a layer of dust, large enough 
to cover the surface of a four-penny piece, under 
the microscope, and begin the examination. 

The composition of this dust will always be of 
two kinds—inorganic and organic; that is to say, 
mineral particles, and the skeletons of animal- 
cules, or the skeletons and seeds of plants. The 
mineral particles will of course depend on the 
nature of the soil, and position of the spot whence 
the dust was derived. It may be swept in from 
the gravel walks of a garden, from the high road, 
or from the busy street. The grinding of vehi- 
cles, the wear of busy feet, the disintegration 
everywhere going on, keeps up a constant sup- 
ply of dust. The smoke of a chimney and fac- 
tory, steamship and railway, blackens the air 
with coal-dust. If the rocky coast is not a great 
way off, we shall find abundance of particles of 


silica, with sharp angles, sometimes transparent, 
sometimes yellow, and sometimes black. And 
this silica will occasionally be in so fine a pow- 
dered condition that the granules will look like 
very minute eggs—for which indeed many mi- 


croscopists have mistaken them. In this doubt, 
we have recourse to chemistry, and its tests as- 
sure us that we have silica, not eggs, before us. 
Besides the silica, we may see chalk in great 
abundance ; and if near a foundry, we shall cer- 
tainly detect - grains of oxide of iron (rust,) 
and not a little coal-dust. 

Our houses, our public buildings, and our 
pavements are silently being worn away by the 
wind and weather, and the particles that are 
thus torn off are carried into the dust-clouds of 
the air, to settle where the wind listeth and the 
housemaid neglecteth. The very rocks which 
buttress our island are subject to incessant waste 
and change. The waters wash and scrub them, 
the air eats into them, the molluse and the po- 
lype rasp away their substance ; and by this si- 
lent, but inevitable destruction, dust is furnished. 
Curious it is to trace the history of a single par- 
ticle. Ages ago it was a rock. The impatient 
waves wore away this particle, and dashed it 
among a heap of sand. The wind caught it in 
its sweeping arms, and flung it on a pleasant up- 
land. The rain dragged it from the ground, 
and hurried it along water-courses to the river. 
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The river bore it to the sea. From the sea- 
water it was snatched by a mollusc, and used in 
the building of his shell. The mollusc was 
dredged and dissegted; his shell flung aside, 
trampled on, powdered, and dispersed by the 
wiod, which has breught this particle under our 
microscope, serving us for a text on which to 
preach “sermons in stones.” 

Equally curious is the history of this tiny par- 
ticle of silk thread. A silk-worm feeding tran- 
quilly under the burning sun of India converts 
some of its digested plant-food into a cocoon of 
silk, in which it comfortably houses itself for a 
prolonged siesta. The silk is unwound, is car- 
ried to England or France, is there woven into 
a beautiful fabric, and after passing through 
many hands, enriching all, it forms part of the 
dress of some lovely woman, or the neck-tie of 
some gentlemanly’ scotfhdrel. Contact with a 
rough world, or a stiff shirt-collar, rubs off a mi- 
nute fibre; the wind carries it uway, and, after 
more wanderings than Ulysses, it comes to the 
stage of our microscope. Beside it is a cotton- 
thread, brilliant in color, of which a similar his- 
tory might be told ; and perhaps, also, there will 
be the hair ofa dog, or of a plant; a fibre of 
wood, or the scale of a human epidermis; the 
fragment of an insect’s claw, or the shell of an 
animaleule. Very probably we shall find the 
spore of some plant which only awaits a proper 
resting place, with the necessary damp, to de- 
velope into a plant. You must not expect to find 
all these things in one pinch of dust; but you 
may find them all, if you examine dust from va- 
rious places. 

There is one thing which will perhaps be 
found in every place, and in every pinch of dust, 
and you will. be not a little spied to learn 
what that is. -It is starch. No Object is more 
familiar to the microscopist than the grain of 
starch. It is sometimes oval, sometimes spheri- 
eal, and varies in size. The addition of a little 
iodine gives it a blue color, which disappears 
under the influence of light. There seems to 
be no difference between the starch grains found 
in the dust’ of Egyptian tombs and Roman tem- 
ples, and that found in the breakfast-parlor of 
to-day. They both respond to chemical and 
_physical tests in thesame way. 

Bat there is yne curious fact which bas. been 
observed by M. Pouchet of Rouen, namely, that 
in examiniug the dust of many ceuturies he has 
sometimes found the starch grains of a clear 
blue color; and he asks whether this may not 
be due to the action of iodine in the air, traces 
of which M. Chatin says always exist ia the air. 
The objection to this explanation is, that if 
iodine is always present in sufficient quantities 
to color starch, the grains of starch should often 
be colored, whereas no one but M. Pouchet has 
observed colored grains,and he but rarely. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 


“ Dear mother,” said a delicate little girl, “I 
have broken your China vase |” 
«¢ Well, you are a naughty, careless, troubl 


some little thing, always in mischief; go up stairs T 


until I send for you ” 

And this was a Christian mother’s answer to 
the tearful little culprit, who had struggled with 
and conquered the temptation to tell a falsehood 
to screen a fault. With a disappointed, dis- 
heartened look, the child obeyed; and in that 
moment was crushed in her heart the sweet 
flower of truth, -perhaps never to be revived to 
life. Oh, what were a thousand vases in com- 
parison |— Christian Observer. 


——_—————<0—-—_____ 


There is dew in one flower, and not in an- 
other, because one opens its cup and takes it in, 
while the other closes itself and the drop runs 
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kin, which we had never considered till now, but 
as strangers to one another; what a real increase 


e-| Will it be in our acquaintance with, and mastery 


English, to beeome aware of such relationship. 
hus, heaven, is only the perfect of ‘to heave ; 
and is so called, because it is heaved or heaven 
up, being properly the sky as it is raised aloft; 
‘the ‘smith’ has his name, from the sturdy blows 
that he ‘smites’ upon the anvil; ‘wrong’ is the 
perfect participle of ‘to wring;’ that which one 
has ‘ wrung,’ or wrested from the right; ‘guilt? 
from ‘to guile’ or ‘beguile.’ The ‘brunt’ of the 
battle’ is the ‘ heat’ of the battle, where it ‘ burns’ 
the most fiercely. ‘ Haft,’ as of a knife, is prop- 
erly only the participle perfect of ‘to have,’ that 
whereby you ‘have’ or hold it. Or take two or 
three nouns adjective; ‘strong’ is the participle 
past of ‘to string ;’ a ‘strong man’ means one 
whose sinews are firmly ‘strung.’ The ‘left 


off. God rains goodness and mercy as wide as| hand,’ as distinguished from the right, is the hand 


the dew, and if we lack them, it is because we 
will not open our hearts to receive them. 


Se ————__——_—_———— 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MO, 27, 1860. 


CRM A ES IF, 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TRENCH’S LECTURES ON WORDS. 


I have been much interested in reading 
Trench’s lectures on words, and have copied 
nearly a chapterof the book for the Intelligencer. 
These lectures were originally addressed tothe pu- 
pils of a school in Winchester, England, but some- 
thing like the exercise the author suggests of 
attempting teifind out and compare the original 
meanings of words in common use, might furnish 
an agreeable and profitable recreation to young 
people. Those who have studied other languages 
than their own, would have the advantage in this 
exercise, while those who have not, will find the 
deficiency supplied by a good dictionary. A part 
of the period between leaving school and entering 
ou: the active duties of life, should be, devoted to 
a course of instructive reading, and it would be 
profitable to vary this with something demanding 
research ; the one .proposed will, as the lecturer 
remarks often, repay the effort, not only by find- 
ing that which was sought for, but also informa- 
tion on other subjects. A SussoriBer. 


which we ‘leave;’ inasmuch as for twenty times 
we use the right hand, we do not once employ i#; 
and it obtains its name ‘from being ‘left’ unused 
so often; ‘odd,’ is, I believe properly ‘owed;’ an 
‘odd’ glove, or an ‘odd’ shoe is one that is ‘ owed’ 
another, or to which another is ‘owed,’ for the 
making of a pair—just as we speak of a man 
‘being singular,’ wanting, that is, his match. 
‘Wild’ is the participle past of ‘to will;’ a‘ wild’ 
horse is a ‘willed,’ or self willed horse, one that 
has never been tamed, or taught to submit its 
will to the will of another; at so with a man. 
This exercise of putting words in their true 
relation and connection with one another, might 


be carried much further. We might take whole 


groups of words, which seem at first sight to 
acknowledge hardly any kinship with one another,’ 
and yet with no great difficulty show that they 
had a common parentage and descent. For in- 


stance, here are ‘ shire,’ ‘ shore,’ ‘ share,’ ‘ sheers,’ . 


‘shred,’ ‘sherd ;’ they all are derived from one 
Anglo-Saxon word, which signifies to separate or 
divide, and still exists with us in the shape of ‘to 
sheer,’ which once made the three perfects, 
‘shore,’ ‘share,’ ‘shered.’ Shire is a district in 
England, as itis separate from the rest ; » ‘share’ 


is a portion of any thing thus divided off 3. 


‘sheers’ are instruments effecting this process of 


separation ; the ‘shore’ is the place where the 
continuity of the land is interrapted or separated 
by the sea; a ‘shred is that which is ‘ sbered’ 


“The relationships of words, which are so neces-|or ‘shorn’ from the main piece; a ‘sherd’ as a 


sary for our right understanding of them, are 


|‘ potsherd,’ that which is broken off or divided 


continually overlooked ; a very littlething serving from the vessel ; and these by no means exhaust 
to conceal them from us. For example, what a this group or family of words. 


multitude of our nouns, substantive and adjective, 


But this analyzing of groups of words for the 





an interest shall we discover words to be of closest 


are, in fact, unsuspected participles, or are other-' purpose of detecting the relationship between 
wise closely connected with verbs, with which, them, and the one root out of which they all 
notwithstanding, until some one points out the grow is a process which may require more etymo- 
fact to us, we probably never think of putting logical knowledge than you possess, and more 
them in any relation. And yet with how lively help from books than you can always expect to 
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command. There is another process, and one every one. Thus the ‘stock’ of a gun is that in 
which will prove no less useful, which will lie which the barrel is fixed; the village ‘stocks’ are 
‘more within your reach. It will often happen those in which the feet are fastened; the ‘ stock’ 
that you will meet in books, sometimes in the in trade is the fixed capital; and so too the 
same book, and perhaps in the same page, a word ‘stock’ on the farm, although the fixed capital 
used in senses so very different, that it willseem has there taken the shape of horses and cattle; 
at first sight almost absurd to assume as possible in the ‘ stocks’ or public funds, money sticks fast, 
that there can be any bond of connection between inasmuch as those who place it there cannot 
them. Now when you thus meet with a word withdraw or demand the capital, but receive only 
employed in these two or more senses seemingly the interest; the ‘stock’ of a tree is fast set in 
far. removed from one another, accustom your- the grouvd; and from this use of the word it is 
selves to seek out the connection which there! transferred to a family ; the ‘stoek’ or ‘stirps’ 
certainly is between these its several uses. This | is that from which it grows, and out of which it 
can only be done by getting to its heart, to the! unfolds itsclf. And » we may bring in the 
seminal meaning, from which, as from a fruitful | ‘stock-dove,’ as being the ‘stock’ or ‘stirps’ of 
seed, all the others unfold themselves; to the first} the domestic kinds. I might group with these 
link in the chain, from which every later one in | ‘stake’ in both its spellings ; a ‘ stake in the hedge 
a direct.line, or a lateral depends. And we may | is stuck and fixed there; the ‘ stakes’ which men 





proceed in this investigation, certain that we wager against the issue of a race are paid down, 
shall find such, or at least, that there is such to | and thus fixed or deposited to answer the event; 
be found. For this we may start. with as beyond | a beef-‘ steak’ is a piece of meat so smalt, that it 
all doubt, (and the non-recognuition of it is the' can be ‘stuck on the point of a fork; with much 
great fault in Johnson’s Dictionary,) that a word | more of the same kind. 
has originally but one meaning, and that all the; How often does the word ‘ quick’ in the creed 
others, however widely they may diverge from| perplex children; and even after they have 
one another, and seem to recede from this one, | learned that ‘‘ the quick and the dead” mean the 
may be brought back to the one central meaning, | living and the dead, they know it only on trust ; 
which knits them all together ; just as the races | for they fail to put this ‘quick’ in any connee- 
of men, black, white and red, despite their present tion with the ‘ quick’ of their own vocabulary, 
diversity and dispersion, have a central point of| the ‘ quick’ with which they bid one another to 
unity in their first parents. throw up the ball, or the ‘ quick-set hedge which 
Let me illustrate what I mean by two or three runs round the garden, or the ‘ quick’ parts for 
familiar examples. Here is the word ‘ post;’ how! which some unwise person has praised one of 
various are the senses in which it is employed ;| them at school; yet that all these are one and the 
‘ post-office,’ ‘ post-haste ;’ a ‘post’ standing in| same ‘quick’ it is very easy toshow. Life is the 
the ground ; a military ‘ post ;’ an official ‘ post ;’ | fundamental idea of the word ‘ quick,’ and in this 
to‘ post’a ledger. Might one not at first presume its primary sense, it is used in the Creed, “ the 
it impossible to bring all these uses of ‘ post’ toa quick and the dead ;” so too the ‘ quick’-set hedge 
common centre? Yet when once on the right is properly the living fence, as contrasted with 
track, it is very easy ; ‘post’ is the Latin ‘posi-. those made of dead timbers. But motion, as it 
tus,’ that which is placed ; the piece of timber is' is of the essence, so it is also one of the most 
‘placed’ in the ground, and so a ‘ post ;’ a military | obvious signs of life ; and thus ‘ quick, in.a see- 
station is a ‘ post,’ for a man is ‘ placed in it, and ondary sense was applied to that which was rapid 
must not quit it without orders; to travel ‘ post’ | or prompt in its motions, whether bodily or men- 
is to have certain relays of horses ‘ placed’ -at) tal; thus a “quick’ runner, a boy of ‘ quick parts; 
intervals, that no delay on the road may occur | and so too ‘ quick’-silver, and quick or fast shift- 
the ‘post-office’ is that which avails itself of this; ing sands. The same sense of the connection 
mode of communication ; to ‘ post’ a ledger is to| between life and motion, has given us our secon- 
‘place’ or register its several items. dary use of the words ‘ animated’ and ‘ lively.’ 
Or take the word ‘stock ;’ in what a variety of} Sometimes a slightly different spelling comes 
senses it is employed; we have live ‘stock,’|in aid of a great divergence of meaning to dis- 
‘stock’ in trade, the village ‘stocks,’ the stock| guise the fact of two words having originally 
of a gun, the ‘stock’ dove, the ‘stocks’ on which | rested on one and the same etymology.. I would 
ships are built, the ‘ stock’ which goes round the| instance as a notable example of this, ‘ canon’ 
neck, the family ‘stock,’ the ‘ stocks’ or public} with a single m, as the ‘ canon’ of Seripture, and 
funds in which money is invested, and other) ‘cannon’ or heavy artillery. Oan there, it may 
‘stocks’ very likely besides these. What point! well be asked, be any point in common. between 
iu common can we find between them all? This;| them; can they be resolved into the same word ? 
that they are all derived from, and were originally | I believe they can. The word ‘canon’ with the 
the past participle of ‘to stick,’ which as it now| single x, which is a Greek word, means properly 
makes ‘stuck’ made formerly ‘stock ;’ and they | ‘ ale ;’ first, the nieasuring rule of the carpenter, 
cohere in the idea of fivedness which is commonto|and then figuratively any measure or rale by. 
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which we try other things * * * But the 

nter’s rule waspcommonly a reed, (canna, ) 
that being selected on account of its straightness ; 
you may remember ia Scripture, mention once or 
twice being made of the measuring ‘ reed’ (Rev. 
xxi. 15, 16 ;) and from this reed or ‘canna’ the 
rule or line the ‘canon’ had its name, or at any 
rate, the words are most closely allied. A reed, 
however, as we all know, besides being straight 
is also hollow, and thus it came to pass when the 
hollow engines of war, our modern artillery, were 
invented, and were wanting their appropriate 
name, none was nearer at hand than this, which 
the reed supplied, and they were called ‘ cannon’ 
too 


When it is thus said that we can always reduce 
the different meanings in which a word is em- 
loyed to some one point fram which they all 
immediately or mediately proceed, that no word 
has primarily more than one meaning, it must be 
remembered that it is quite possible there may 
be two words pronounced and even spelt alike, 
which yet are wholly different in their derivation 
and primary usage ; and of course between these 
no bond of union is to be sought. We have in 
such cases as Cobbett has well expressed it,.the 
same combination of letters, but not the same 
word. Thus we have ‘page,’ one side of a leaf, 
from ‘ pagina ;’ and ‘ page’ a youthful attendant, 
from quite another word; ‘league’ a treaty, 
from ‘ligare,’ to bind, and ‘league’ a meas- 
ure of distance, thought to be a word of (allic 
origin ; we have ‘host’ an army, from ‘ hostis’ and 
‘host’ in the Roman Catholic mass, from ‘hostia ;’ 
80 too, ‘stories’ which we tell; and ‘stories’ or 
‘stayeries of a house which we mount ; ‘mosaic’ as 
the ‘ mosaic’ law, derived from the name of the 
great law-giver of Israel, ‘ mosaic’ as ‘ mosaic’ 
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and we never to ask ourselves; what does it 
mean? Why is one seeking to be elected to a 
seat in Parliament, or otherwise offering himself 
to the choice of his fellows, called a ‘ candidate’? 
If the word lay evidently beyond our reach, we 
might acquiesce in our ignorance here, as in 
many other matters; but resting as on the face 
of it it does upon the Latin ‘candidus,’ it chal- 
lenges inquiry, and this would put us io posses- 
sion of the Roman custom out of which the word 
grew, and to which it alludes—namely, that those 
who intended to offer themselves to the suffrages 
of the people for any of the great offices of the 
State, presented themselves beforehand in a white 
toga, being called therefrom ‘candidati,’ with 
other interesting particulars. And as it often 
happens that in seeking information on one sub- 
ject, we obtain it upon another, so will at proba- 
bly be here ; for in making yourselves acquainted 
with what this custom was, you may learn the 
original meaning of ‘ambition,’ and from whence 
we have obtained the word. 

Again, here is ‘ conscience,’ a solemn word, if 
there be such in the world. Now any one slight- 
ly acquainted with Latin can tell that this word 
is from ‘con’ and ‘scire.’ But what does that 
‘con’ intend? ‘Consvience’ is’not merely that 
which I kuow, but that which I know with some 
one else, for this prefix cannot, as I think, be 
esteemed superfluous, or implying merely that 
which I know with or to myself. That other 
knower whom the word implies is God, his law 
making itself known and felt in the heart; and 
the work of ‘ conscience’ is the bringing each of 
our acts and thoughts as a lesser, to be tried and 
measured by this as a greater; the word growing 
out of and declaring that awful doubleness of our 
moral being, which arises from the presence of 


work, which is ‘opus musivwm;’ with other|God in the soul—our thoughts tried by this 
words, such as ‘date,’ ‘mint,’ ‘ ounce,’ ‘dole,’ | standard “accusing or excusing one another.” 


* bull,’ ‘ plain,’ not a few. In all these, the iden- 
tity is merely on the surface, and it would be lost 
labor to seek to find any closer connection be- 
tween them. 


Let me suggest some further exercises in this 


—_—_——o-28-o 
From the London Review. 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 
One of the most interesting features of our 


region of words, which I will venture to promise | modern literature is the ample provision it'com- ~ | 
you will find profitable as ministering to the ac- | tains for the real or supposed wants of childhood. ~ 


tivity of your own minds, and helping to call out 
a like activity in those of others. Do not suffer 
words to pass you by, which at once provoke and 


As we cast our eyes over the formidable and 
ever lengthening catalogues of new books issued 
by our London publishers, we cannot fail to notice 


promise to reward inquiry by the readiness with | the large proportion which specially claim the 
which evidently they will yield up the secret of | patronage of “ parents and guardians,” and which 
their birth, or of their use, if duly interrogated | profess to be adapted to the requirements of 


by us. Many we must all be content to leave, 
which will defy all efforts to dissipate the mystery 
which hangs over them, but of many it is also 
evident that these explanations are not far to 
seek. For instance, such a word as ‘ candidate.’ 
At a contested election, how familiar are the ears 
of all with this word. Now, does it not argue 
an incurious spirit to be content that this word 
should be given and received an hundred times, 


children. It seems that the numerical increase 
of such books goes on in a higher ratio than of 
any other class, and that in the literary market 
children’s books always command the surest sale. 
The production and the decoration of such 

must employ an increasing number of persons 
every year; and the amount of ingenuity and 
labor involved in the preparation of such constant 
novelty must be very large. 
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It would be pleasant to infer from this obvious 
fact, that children were better understood than 
formerly, and that their mental and moral needs 
had been more accurately guaged. We cannot 
conceive a higher proof of the wisdom and 
thoughtfulness of an age, than any token which 
showed it to be specially capable of sympathizing 
with childhood. A generation of men distin- 

ished from its predecessors by keener insight 
into a child’s nature, and greater power of adapt- 
ing itself to his wants, must necessarily be in a 
very hopeful state. It must have perception, 
and taste, and judgment. It cannot fail to be 


. characterized by gentleness and unselfishness. 
The “ spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound 


mind,” must assuredly have aided its develop- 
ment; and a grand future must lie before it. 
But there are several reasons which forbid us 
to accept too hastily the flattering conclusion 
that all this is true of ourselves. An age much 
occupied in self-analysis and in criticism, the best 
products of whose literature are of an abstract 
and speculative cast, is not one in which a priori, 
we expect to find nursery books of the highest 
excellence. Nor is a review of our possessions 
in this department altogether calculated to alter 
this impression. The fact is, that while books 
written for children, and sold for them, are abund- 
ant enough, a real child’s book is still a compara- 
tively scarce product. Scores of persons who 
could not succeed iu any other branch of letters, 
are attracted to this by the prospect of certain 
remuneration, and by the supposed easiness of 
the task. Any body can write common place 
anecdotes, and diluted history, and sham science, 
in jargon which, because it is not the language 
of men and women, is conventionally supposed 
to be that of children; and when the outward 
furtherance and embellishment of crimson and 
binding, gold and colored engravings, are added, 
it is easy to mistake the result for a child’s book. 
Many a volume freely bouglit by parents for the 
juvenile library is of this kind; delighting the 
eye of its little possessor for a while; giving a 
pleasant feeling of pride and ownership as he 
looks at the pictures, or sets it up on his shelves; 
yet never ‘read; not in fact a book, in any true 
sense of the word, only afeeble showy, and worth- 
less substitute for one. 
_ The trath is, that the task of producing the 
literature of childhood is not one which can be 
safely left to the mere manufacturers of books. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that it is an easy 
thing to write a good juvenile book. On the 
contrary, the highest gifts scarcely suffice for the 
discharge of this duty, humble as it may seem 
to be. A rare faculty of moral insight, and 
much observation, are needed, in order rightly to 
discern what is going on in the mind of a child, 
to realize all its little experiences, to see with its 
eyes, to understand ifs manifold bewilderments, 
Joys, troubles and fears; and so to sympathize 


with it, as to know precisely what it is that books 
can do, and what it is that they cannot do for 
childhood ; and what is the kind of intellectual 
food for which the infant appetite is adapted. 

There are few questions of more universal in- 
terest and significance than this; and few which 
demand more of serious and enlightened consid- 
eration. In every household, which by the divine 
favor is beautified and biessed with the presence 
of a little child, the duty of providing the right 
pabulum for its newly awakened curiosity, and 
of furnishing it with healthy books, is, if not a 
paramount, at least an urgent and weighty one. 
Other problems in life seem to call for solution 
with greater importunity; but the growth of a 
young soul, and the maintenance of its innocence 
and happiness are at stake here; and a parent 
who acts as if the selection of a book for his child 
demanded no judgment; and involved no. respon- 
sibility, is guilty of neglecting one of his most 
important functions. 

Children’s books will be well written, and 
wisely purchased, in just the proportion in which 
the nature of childhood is studied and understood. 
This seems a truism; but it nevertheless needs 
to be stated. For, of all branches of recondite 
science, pedology, or the science which syste- 
matically observes the phenomena of child-life, 
and investigates the laws which govern its early 
development, seems to have fewest professors 
and least encouragement. It is a department of 
human knowledge in which we have all had 
some teaching, but in which we have for the 
most part been eager to forget all we ever knew. 
In youth, we have hastened on, anxious to be- 
come men and women, glad to throw off the tra- 
ditions of childhood, and unaware that the child’s 
experience, if we could retain it in our memory, 
would be priceless in after life. Many a parent 
remembers with bitterness, the time when he 
sought to cover with oblivion, feelings and no- 
tions, which, in later days, be has vainly striven to 
recall, and for even a faint glimpse of which he 
could now find abundant use. He looks back, 
and knowsthat he has lost, not only the fresh- 
ness of a child’s heart, but evea the knowledge 
of what that freshness is. The world has closed 
round him, the claims of active life have become 
more urgent, and in the “glare of the lights of 
common day,” it is hard, and indeed almost im- 
possible, to recall the sensations which were once 
imparted by the fresh breath of dawn, and the 
sweet bright rays of the morning sun. 

Yet it may be safely said, that they who in 
after life retain most of this experience, are gen- 
erally the best and the noblest. The power to 
understand and sympathize with children, is one 
which belongs to the higher, not to the lower 
order of minds. It is ceteris paribus, most likely 
to be possessed by those of the deepest natural 
sensibility, united with the highest culture. And 
since the day, when the Divine Teacher tenderly 





“took a little child and set him in the midst,” a 
new and touching sacredness seems to attach to 
infancy. To the Christian man, it has become 
the type of that purity of heart which he longs 
to attain; and when he meditates most on the 
meaning of the words, “except ye be converted, 
and become as little children,’’ he sees a new 
reason for desiring that his own sympathies for 
children may be enlarged, and that his own mind 
may be spared to understand them better. In- 
deed it is seldom that any man has failed to ex- 
perience a thrill of delight on finding that he was 
a favorite of a young child. Something has told 
him, that the love and trust which he had beeu 
so fortunate as to awaken, constituted a truer 
compliment than could ever have been put. into 
words by older lips. He has been conscious that 
that. side of his own nature on which it, opened 
itself to communion with the heart of the little 
one, was the purest and the best. He has felt 
that it would be well for him if the emotions 
thus called forth could last longer, and influence 
him more. He has known that in simple affec- 
tionate intercourse with a child, he has himself 
been receiving, when, perhaps, he thought he was 
only teaching ; and he has guessed, that there 
might, after all, be some wisdom in the much 
derided lines, which Wordsworth addressed to a 
boy. 
¢ My heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 


Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn! 
(To be continued.) 


——---~~+o 


ANECDOTE FOR FATHER’S 
SHOWING HOW THE PRACTICE OF LYING MAY BE TAUGHT. 
I have a boy of five years old: 
His face is fair and fresh to see ; 
His limbs are cast in beauty’s mould, 
And dearly he loves me. 


One morn we strolled on our day walk, 
Our quiet home all full in view, 

And held such intermitted talk 
As we are wont to do. 


My thoughts on former pleasures ran ; 
I thought of Kilve’s delightful shore, 

Our pleasant home when spring began, 
A long, long year before. 


A day it was when I could bear 
Some fond regrets to entertain ; 

With so much happiness to spare, 
I could not feel a pain. 


The green earth echoed to the feet 

Of lambs that bounded through the glade, 
From shade to sunshine, and as fleet 

From sunshine back to shade. 


Birds warbled round me—every trace 
Of inward sadness had its charm ; 
‘*Kilve,” said I, “ was a favored place, 

And so is Liswyn farm.” 


My boy was by my side. so slim 

And graceful in his rustic dress ; 
And, as we talked, I questioned him, 
In very idleness. 
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“ Now tell me, had you rather be,” 
I said, and took him by the arm, 

‘On Kilve’s smooth shore, by the green sea, 
Or here at Liswyn farm ?” 


In careless mood he looked at me, 
While still I held him by the arm, 

And said, “ At Kilve I'd rather be 
Than here at Liswyn farm.” 


‘‘ Now, little Edward, say, why so; 
My little Edward, tell me why,” 

“TJ cannot tell, I do not know.” 
“Why this is strange,” said I ; 


“For, here are woods, and green hills warm ; 
There surely must some reason be 

Why you would change sweet Liswyn farm 
For Kilve by the green sea.” 


On this, my boy hung down his head, 
He blusbed with shame, nor made reply ; 


And five times to the Ohiid I said, + ws 


“Why, Edward, tell me why ?” 


His head he raised—there was in sight, 
It caught his eye, he saw it plain— 

Upon the house top, glittering bright, 
A broad and gilded Vane. 


Then did the boy bis tongue unlock ; 
And thus to me he made reply ; 

‘¢ At Kilve there was no weathercock, 
And that’s the reason why.” 


O dearest, dearest Boy! my heart 
For better iore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee | learn. 
Wordsworth. 


—__——-—~+ee 


THE INDIAN SUMMER, 
J. Swarr. 


The summer takes a ead farewell, 
And glides with noiseless step away ; 
Brown autumn comes o’er bill and dell, 
To hold o’er earth her sober sway. 


On dying leaves, with magic hand, 
Frost-epirits rainbow-colors trace ; 

The forest seems enchanted land, 
The fairies’ chosen dwelling-place. 


The Beautiful claims earth’s domains, 
And unseen artists every hour 

Are sketching on the bills and plains 
The softest tints, with matchless power. 


The Indian :ummer’s glimmering haze 
Rests on the changing earth awhile, 
And over field and forest plays 
The summer’s last sad parting smile. 


The winds lie hushed in dreamy sleep, 
And Nature sinks in calm repose, 


A prelude to her slumbers deep, : 


Beneath the wintry shroud of snows. 


Tke roving Indian, Nature’s child, 

Felt the sweet influence in his breast, 
And fancied that the season mild 

Came from Sowano’s realms of rest. 


The Orient basks in brighter skies, 
Italia boasts a softer clime, 

But no land has the gorgeous dyes 
Of our mild Indian summer time, 


a 
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These autumn views are all our own, 
Painted by Nature’s truthful hand, 
Hung on our northern hills alone 
To beautify our father-land. 


————-—s09 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE EYE. 


The eye can threaten like a loaded, levelled 
gun, or can insult like kicking or hissing, or, in 
its altered mode, by beams of kindness, it can 
make the heart dance with joy. The manners of 
the eye reveul all the interior of the man, though 
our language is inadequate to paint them. When 
a thought strikes us, the eye is fixed, and re- 
mains gazing at a distance, and enumerating the 
names of persons or countries, as France, Ger- 
many, Spain, England, Bohemia—the eyes wink 
ateach new name. There is no nicety of learn- 
ing sought by the mind that the eyes do not vie 
in acquiring. ‘The artist,’ says Michael An- 
gelo, ‘‘ must take his measure with tools not in 
his hand, but in the eye.” And there is no end 
of the catalogue of its performances, whether in 
indolent vision of health and beauty, or the 
strained vision of art and labor. The eyes are 
as bold as lions, roving, running, leaping, here 
and there, far and near. They speak all lan- 
guages. They wait for no introduction. They 
are no Englishmen ; ask no leave of age or 
rank ; they respect neither poverty, nor riches, 
nor learning, nor power, nor virtue, nor sex, but 
intrude and go again,and go through and through 
youin a moment of time. What inundations 
of life and thought are discharged from one soul 
into another through them! The glance is 
natural magic—a mysterious’ communication es- 
tablished across the house between two entire 
strangers, and moves all the springs of wonder. 
Communication by the glance is in the greatest 
part not subject to the control of the will. It 
is the bodily symbol of identity of nature.— 
We look into the eyes to knowif this or the 
other form is another self. The eyes will not 
lie, but they make a faithful confession of what 
inhabitant is there. The angels that inhabit 
this temporary human form show themselves at 
the doors, and the imps and demons also. The 
revelations are sometimes terrific. It is remark- 
able that the spirit which appears at the win- 
dows of the house at once invests itself in a new 
form of its own to the mind of the beholder.— 

Eyes converse in their language as much as the 
tongue, with the advantage that the ocular 
dialect is understood all the world over. The 
language of the eye is very hard to counterfeit. 
You can read in the eyes of your companion 
while you talk whether your argument hits him, 
though his tongue will not cocteas it. There is 
a look by which a man shows he is going to say 
a good thing, and a look when he has said it.— 
Vain and forgotten are all the fine offices of hos- 


pitality if there be no holiday in the eye. How 
many furtive invitations are avowed by the eye, 














though dissembled by the lips. A man comes 
away from a company; he has heard no import- 
ant remark, but, if insympathy with the society, 
he is innocent of the fact of such a stream of 
life as has been flowing to him through the eye. 
There are eyes which give no more admission 
into them than blue berries. Others are liquid, 
and deep wells that men might fall into. And 
others are oppressive, and devouring, and take 
too much notice. There are asking eyes, and 
asserting eyes, and prowling eyes, and eyes full 
of faith, some of good, and some of sinister 
omen.— Emerson. 


te 
From the Atlantic Monthly. 
AMONG THE TREES. 


« In our studies of Trees, we cannot fail to be 
impressed with their importance ndt only td the 
beauty of landscape, but also in the economy 6f 
life ; and we are convinced that in no other part 
of the vegetable creation has Nature done so 
much to provide at once for the comfort, the sus- 
tenance, and the protection of her creatures. 
They afford the wild animals their shelter and their 
abode, and yield them the greater part of their 
subsistence. They are, indeed, so evidently in- 
dispensable to the wants of man and brute, that 
it would be idle to enlarge upon the subject, ex- 
cept in those details which are apt to be over- 
looked. In a state of Nature man makes direct 
use of their branches for weaving his tent, and 
he thatches it with their leaves. In their reces- 
ses he hunts the animals whose flesh and furs 
supply him with food and clothing, and from 
their wood he obtains the implements for captur- 
ing and subduing them. Man’s earliest farina- 
ceous food was likewise the product of trees ; for 
in his nomadic condition he makes his bread 
from the acorn and the chestnut : he must become 
a tiller of the soil, before he can obtain the pro- 
ducts of the cereal herbs. The groves were like- 
wise the earliest temples for his worship, and 
their fruits his first offerings upon the divine 


altar. 

As -advénces nearer to civilization, trees 
afford ict the additional advantage which is de- 
rived from their timber. The first houses were 
constructed of wood, which enables him by its 
superior plastic nature, compared with stone, to 

rogress more rapidly in his ideas of architecture. 
Wood paige Pare to instruct himself 
in art, by its adaptedness to a greater variety of 

urposes than any other substance. It is, Ts. 
het, one of the principle instruments of civiliza- 
tion which man has derived from the material 
world. Though the most remarkable works of 
the architect are constructed of stone, it was wood 
that afforded man that early practice and experi- 
ence which initiated him into the laws of mechan- 
ics and the principles of art, and carried him-along 
gradually to perfection. 
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But as man is nomadic before he js agricultural, 
and a maker of tents and wigwams before he 
builds houses and temples,—in like manner he 
is an architect and an idolater before he becomes 
a student of wisdom ; he is a sacrificer in temples 
and a priest at their altars, befure he is a teacher 
of philosophy or an interpreter of Nature. After 
the attainment of science, a higher state of men- 
tal culture succeeds, causing the mind to see all 
Nature invested with beauty and fraught with 
imaginative charms, which add new wonders to 
our views of creation and new dignity to life. 
Man now learns to regard trees in other relations 
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besides their capacity to supply his physical and | 


mechanical wants. He looks upon them as the 
principal ornaments of the face of creation, and 
as forming the conservatories of Nature, io 
which she rears those minute wonders of her 
skill, the flowers and smaller plants that will 
flourish only under their protection, and those 
insect hosts that charm the student with their 
beauty and excite his wonder by their mysteri- 
ous instincts. Science, too, has built an altar un- 
der the trees, and delivers thence new oracles of 
wisdom, teaching man how they are mysteriously 
wedded to the clouds, and are thus made the 
blessed instruments of their beneficence to the 
earth. * * i eee * * 

I am persuaded that trees are closely connec- 
ted with the fate of nations, that they are the props 
of industry and civilization, and that in all coun- 
tries from which the forests have disappeared the 
people have sunk into indolence and servitude. 

Though we may not be close observers of Na- 


———————————— 





this tree, which formerly received divine honors 
in that country, is now hardly less sacred in thé 
eyes of the inhabitants, on account of their fami- 
liarity with its shelter and itsshade, and their 
ideas of its usefulness to the human family. The 
history of the British Isles is closely interwoven 
with circumstances connected with the Oak, and 
the poetry of Great Britain has derived from it 
many a theme of inspiration. 

The Oak is remarkable for the wide spread of 
its lower branches and its broad extent of 
shade,—for its suggestiveness of power, and con- 
sequent expression of grandeur. It is allied 
with the romance of early history; it is cele. 
brated by its connection with the religion and 
religious rites of the Druids,—with the customs 
of the Romans, who formed of its green leaves 
the civic crown for their heroes, and who planted. 
it to overshadow the temple of Jupiter ; and many 
ancient superstitions give its name a peculiar 
significance to the poet and the antiquary. From 
its timber, marine architecture has derived the 
most important aid, and it has thereby become 
associated with the grandeur of commerce. * * * 

The American continent contains a great many 
species of Oak in its indigenous forests. Of these 
the White Oak bears the most resemblance to 
the classical tree, in its general appearance, in the 
contorted growth of its branches, and in the ed- 
ible quality of its fruit. But the Red Oak, the 
most northerly species, exceeds all others in size. 
No other attains so great a height, or spreads its 
branches so widely, or surpasses it in regularity 
of form. As we advance south, the White Oak 


ture, we ca.not fail to have remarked that there | is conspicuous until we arrive at North Carolina, 


| 


is an infinite variety in the forms of trees, as well | where the forests and way-side exhibit the beau- 
as in their habits. By those who have observed | tiful Evergreen Oak, which, with its slender un- 
them as landscape ornaments, trees have been | divided leaves, the minute subdivisions of its 


classified according to their shape and manner of 


growth. They are round-headed or hemispheri- 
cal, like the Oak and the plane ; pyramidal, like 
the Pine and the Fir ; obeliscal, like the Arbor- 
Vite and Lombardy Poplar ; drooping, like the 
White Elm and the Weeping Willow; and um- 
brella-shaped, like the Palm. These,are the na- 
tural or normal varieties in thé* forms of trees. 
There are others which may ‘be consifered acci- 
dental : such are the tall and irregularly shaped 
trees which have been cramped by growing in a 
dense forest that does not permit the extension 
of their lateral branches ; such also are the pol- 


‘lards which have been repeatedly cut down or 


dwarfed by the axe of the woodman. 
Of the round-headed trees, that extend their 


‘branches more or less at wide angles from their 


trunk, the Oak is the most conspicuous and the 
most celebrated. To the mind of an American, 
however, the Oak is far less familiar than the 
Elm, as a way-side tree ; but in England, where 
many 


- “a cottage-chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged Oaks,’’ 


| 


branches, and its general comeliness of form, 
would be mistaken by a stranger fora Willow. 
A close inspection, however, would soon convince 
him that it has none of the fragility of the Wil- 
low. On the contrary, it is the most noted of all 
the genus for its hardness and durability, being 
the identical Live Oak which has supplied our 
navy with the most valuable of timber. At the 
South the Evergreen Oak is a common way-side 
tree, mingling its hues with the lighter green of 
the Cypress and the sombre verdure of the Mag- ° 
nolia. 

The Oak exceeds all other trees, not only im 
actual strength, but also in that outward appear- 
ance by which this quality is manifested. This 
expression is due to the general horizontal spread 
of its principal boughs, the peculiar angularity, 
of the unions of its small branches, the want of 
flexibility in its spray, and its great size when 
compared with its height, all manifesting its 
power to resist the wind and the storm. Hence 
it is regarded as the monarch of trees, surpassin 
all in those qualities that indicate nobleness an 
capacity. It isthe emblem of strength, dignity, 
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“taught that a standard tree of good size and well- 
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and grandeur: the severest hurricane cannot 
overthrow it, and, by destroying some of its 
branches, leaves it only with more wonderful 
proofs ofits resistance. Like the rock that rises 
in mid-ocean, it becomes in its old a just 
symbol of fortitude, parting with its limbs one 
by one, as they are broken by the gale or with- 
ered by decay ; but still retaining its many-cen- 
turied existence, when like an old patriarch, it 
has seen all its early companions removed. 
Standard Oaks are comparatively rare in the 
New England States, and not many adorn our 
way-sides and enclosures, which are mostly 
shaded by Elms, Limes, Maples and Ash-trees. 
The scarcity of Oaks in these places is attribu- 
table in some degree to the peculiar structure of 
their roots, which extend downwards to a great 
depth in the soil, causing them to be difficult of 
tiansplantation. It is owing in still ter 
measure to the value of Oak-wood for ship-tim- 
ber,—especially as those full-grown trees which 
have sprung up by the road-sides, and the no- 
ble pasture Oaks, contain the greatest number 
of those joints which are in special demand for 
ship-building. Year after year, therefore, has 
witnessed the gradual disappearance of these 
venerable trees, which the public should have 
rotected from the profane hands of the “ tim- 
rer,” by forcing. bim to procure his materials 
from the forest.: The community needs to be 


































developed proportions is of more value for its 
shade, and as an object in the landscape, than a 
whole acre of trees in the middle of a wood. 


(To be continued.) 





HOW TO KEEP SWEET POTATOES. 


A correspondent of the Oskaloosa (Iowa) 
Herald gives the following method of keeping 
the sweet potato through the winter :—‘‘I use 
dry sand and put them in; it does not matter 
how the sand is dried—in a kiln, in a log heap, 
or in the sun, so that it is dry, that is all that 
is required. I prefer drying in a log heap, as 
it-costs four times less and is justas good. Any 
family that-has a little room with a stove in it, 
may keep a box or two of eight or ten bushels 
without much inconvenience. The boxes must 
be raised six or eight inches from the floor, and 
they must not be nearer than four inches from 
the wall Fill the box with potatoes, and then 
cover them with sand. I have also known them to 
keep well in buckwheat chaff. In order to keep 
potatoes with saccess, there must be a thermome- 
ter kept inthe room. The mercury must not 
sink below 40° ; if it does, the potatoes will chill 
and rot; it also must not rise above 60°, or they 
will grow. I never lost any of my potatoes 
except by letting the room get too cold. A ther- 
mometer only costs a dollar, and every man 
ought to have one.” 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Waar Saat we vo ror Corrzz ?7—It appears from 


statistics recently published that the consumption of 
coffee is increasing much more rapidly than the pro- 

duction. Last year the total consumption of Europe 
and the United States alone was 330,000 tons, while 
the productions of all other countries was but 312,000 

tons. The probable consumption of the present year 

is estimated at 337,000 tons, and the probable produc-. 
tion at 274,000; and of next year the former at 313- 

000 tons, and the latter at 345,000. 


Economy 1s Learuer.—aA firm in Amherst, Massa- 


chusetts, are manufacturing about 1,500 pounds of 
leather daily, from scraps of leather and old pieces 
of rope. It has not been introduced out of New Eng- 
land, yet the demand is reported to be greater than 
the supply. The process of making is similar to that 
of manufacturing paper. 


FLorence NigHTINGALE,—- Florence Nightingale, who 


for several months past bas been confined to her rooms, 
in London, we are happy to state has recovered so far 
as to be able to bear removal to one of the most health- 
fal suburbs of that city. 


Marsiz.—A valuable bed of white marble has been 


discovered at Salisbury, Conn., and appears to be in- 
exhaustible. The neighbors think it superior to that 
found at Ratland, Vt. 


Density oF Poputation 1x THs Unirep Statzs.— 


Some of the facts disclosed by the census are, that the 
non-slaveholding States are twice as dense as the 
slave-holding States. The middle States are the den- 
sest; next, the New England; then tbe Northwest ; 
then the South, and lastly the Southwest. The States, 
taken together, havea density of about sixteen to the 
square mile. With the density of Sweden and Nor- 
way, which are the least populous of any European 
States, the United States would have forty-five mil- 
lions of inhabitants ; with the density of Russia, over 


eighty millions ; with that of Spain two bundred mil- 
lions; ef France, five hundred millions; of Britain, 
six hundred and eixty millions; of Belgium, eleven 
hundred and fifty millions. In population, the United 
States is probably exceeded only by four of the Earo- 
pean Powers; namely, Russia, Austria, France, and 
the British Empire of Europe. It is nearly or quite 
twice as populous as Prussia, Spain or Turkey, and is 
equal to the aggregate population of twenty-four out 
of the thirty-seven States of Europe. 


Paison Statistics.—The Norristown prison contains 
at this time thirty-eight prisoners, of whom twenty- 
seven are cohvicts under sentence, eight committed 
by the Burgess for drunkenness and one detained as 
witness. During the present month four of the con- 
victs will be discharged by reason of the expiration of 
their sentences. The number of prisoners is each 
month growing less, which indicates that crime in 
Montgomery county is considerably on the decrease. 


The Geographical Society of Paris offers a prize of 
sixteen hundred dollars to the traveller who shall first 
travel from Senegal to Algeria, or from Algeria to 
Senegal, by way of Timbuctoo. 


Cost or Ratuway Accipsnts 1s Enetanp.—In the 
year ending the 30th of June last, the Great Northern 
Compacy paid no less a sum than £26,312 under the 
head of compensation for accidents and losses. : 


Earraquake tm Canapa snp Enoianp.—A slight 
sbock of earthquake was experienced oa the morning 
of the 17th, inst., in all parts of Canada, 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Mrat.—There is a firm feeling in the 
Flour market, but the demand is limited at pres- 
sent quotations, both for shipment and home consump- 
tion. Slight sales for export at $5 874 per barrel for 
superfine and $6 for extra. The sales to the trade are 
at the same figures, and extra family and fancy brands 
at $6 25a $7. Rye Flour and Corn Meal are very 
quiet. We quote the former at $4 25 and the latter 

. at $3 50 per barrel. 

Grain —There is a light supply of Wheat and 
good demand. Sales of 2,000 bus. good and fair 
Western and Penna. red at $1 38 a1 40, and white 
$1 4521 50. Ryeis dull at 80 cts. Corn is dull, 
with sales of good yellow at 72 a 73} c—new at 67c. 
Oats are steady, with sales of prime Delaware at 
354 cents, and Pennsylvania at 36 a 37 cents. Sales 
of Malt at 95 a 97 cents, and Barley at 85 a 90 c. 

‘CroverseeD is in demand, at $6 87 per 64 lbs. 
Bales of prime Timothy at $2 624 and Flaxseed at 
$1 63 per busbel. 


A kets woman wishes a situation in a Friends’ 
mily, to teach youngchildren and to assist in 
the sewing and lighter work of the family. Enquire 
for information at the S. W. corner of Spring Garden 
and 10th sts., Philadelphia. 10th mo. 20. 


ooks issued by the Book Association of Friends’; 

B and for sale at No. 439 Market St., 324 S. 5th St., 
583 N. 4th St., Philadelphia;and 15 S. Howard St., 
Baltimore. 

A Treasury of Facts in 6 numbers—a book for chil- 
dren. 

Conversations on the Queries—designed for young 
persons. 

Essays on some of the Testimonies held by Friends. 

Eseays by S. M. Janney. 

A daily Scriptural Watchword. 


‘\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The winter session 
of this institution will commence on the 19th of 11th 
month, and continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 


the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 
For further particulars address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 


Crosswicke, Burlington Co., N. J. 





young woman wishes a situation as teacher or 
governess for small children. Has had several 
years experience in teaching-; would also give in- 
struction on the Sewing Machine. Address 
CATHARINE CLEMENT, 
sborough, Gloucester Co.,N. J. 


SWKGO VILLAGE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS AND GIKLS.—This School will commence 

its Winter Term on the fifth of eleventh mortb, (No- 
vember,) and continue twenty-two weeks. 

The situation is a pleasant one, and in an excellent 
neighborhood. The Buildings have been enlarged and 
thorougbly repaired, so as to furnish good accommo- 
dations. 

Studente coming by Railroad will be met at the Gre- 
gory House, Poughkeepsie, at the beginning of the 
Term, and be carried out free of expense; also, be 
brought back at the close of the Term. 

Charles Drake and wife will superintend the Board- 
- ing. The services of James M. De Garmo have been 
secured as Principal Teacher in the Male Department, 
and Amy Drury in the. Female Department, All 
English Branches will be faithfully taught by both, 
and Latin by J. De Garmo. 


Boys and Girls will find here both a Schoot ‘ 
Home, where they will receive kind and careful treat. 
ment. The discipline will be thorough but kind. 

Terms.—$60 per session of twenty-two weeks, (one. — 
half payable in advance, the remainder at the middle ‘a 
of the term,) including wasbing and mending. Students — 
will be farnished with wash bowls, towels, &c., in the 
School. 

All applications concerning the business of the 
School should be addressed to 

CHARLES DRAKE, oe 

Genera) Superintendent, * 

Oswego Village, Dutchess County, N.Y. 
ALFRED MOORE, Le 

CLARK C BARMORE, & 

ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, 2 

PHILIP MOORE, Re 

Proprietors. 

N. B. Books, Paper, Pens, Ink, &c., furnished at ~ 
the School at Poughkeepsie pricez. : 


‘AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES” 
k AND GENTLEMEN, near Fairville Station, on th * 
Philadelpbia and Baltimore Central Railroad, ‘and on 
the Stage route from Wilmington, Del., to Kenneua 
Square, is situated in one of the most ‘healthy and 
delightful portions of Chester county. 

The Winter term of twenty weeks, will commence 
the 5th of the 11th mo., 1860. 

TERMS—Sixty dollars per session. = 

Young men will be prepared for College, and both 
sexes for teaching. Instruction upon the Normal | 
System. The English and Classical courses will be ° 
thorough. For circulars addrees ‘a 

JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor. 
JosePH SHORTLIDGE, or Principal 
Switnin C. SHortviner, i Teacher 

Fairville P. 0., Chester county, Pa. 

RererENces :—Benjamin Swayne, London Grove 
Pa.; Thomas M. Plummer, Monrovia, Md.; Wm, 
Snowden, Mount Vernon, Va.; Jos. Jobson, 830 Mar 
shall street, Philade'phia; N. = pines, Clarksboro 
N. J. : 6, 1860.—6w - 


LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FO 
YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, at Eldridge’s Hill 
Salem Oo., N. J. 

The Fifteenth Session of this Institution will ope 
11th mo, 6th. ‘ 

All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; also the Latin and French lan- 
guager. Re 

Terms of admission $70 for males, and $65 for” 
females per Session of 20 weeks. Latin and French 
each $5 extra. br 

For further information addreas the Bere ae 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Woodstown, Salem County, N aa 
9th mo. 15. Res 


YHARON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The school year of | 
this Institation is divided into two terms of five 7 
months each. A vacation of one month at theend of 
each term. 
The fall term will commence the Ist of the 10t8 
month ensuing, and continue in session until the et 
of the 2nd month 1861. 
For terms and other particulars, see Circular, w 
PO. be obtained by addressing the principals, Darby” 
Delaware County. Pennsylvania, or at the 
of Edward rae a. a a Street, Philadelpbit 
IS L J. GRAHAME, 
JANE P. GRAHAME, "} Principals. 
8 mo. 25-—2 mo. 


Merrihew @ Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 





